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[This issue is devoted to an account of the National 
Conference on the Christian Way of Life, more familiarly 
known as “The Inquiry.” Increasing attention is being 
attracted to this movement on the part of individuals and 
groups interested in problems of religious education and 
social ethics. No adequate account of it, however, has 
thus far appeared. At the request of the editor, Mr. 
Bruno Lasker, secretary of the Inquiry’s Commission on 
Race Relations, is contributing the following clear and 
authoritative statement.—THE Epitor] 


The National Conference on the Christian Way of 
Life, known also as “The Inquiry,” owes its origin to a 
vgsolution of the administrative committee of the Fed- 
i Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 
1922. This resolution approved a proposal made by a 
representative group of Christian leaders for the holding 
of a national conference on “the meaning of Chris- 
tianity for human relationships, with special attention to 
industry, citizenship and race relations in the United 
States and the function of the church in social and civic 
affairs.” 

The Federal Council desired to give the utmost free- 
dom and independence to the conference and, therefore, 
did not assume responsibility for its promotion, support 
or findings; but several of its officers took prominent 
parts in the undertaking. Little has been heard about 
the Inquiry until recently, because it took time for its 
objectives to become clarified and for methods to de- 
velop. From the first, it was recognized that there were 
agencies enough in the field to promote opinions already 
formulated on the major problems in human relation- 
ships and on the lessons of Christianity for their solution. 
But the opinions were diverse, the proffered solutions 
often mutually exclusive; and there seemed little purpose 
in staging yet another national conference at which to 
bring together these different theories and exhortations. 
Furthermore, it was discovered that even when Christian 
leaters were in full agreement and had promoted their 
social teaching by every available method of educational 
propaganda, they had failed to carry public opinion with 
them to the extent of producing fundamental changes in 

— or the adoption of effective reforms. Apparently 
4 the people, while they respected these leaders, did not or 
could not go with them all the way because they had not 
had part in the thought and study through which the 
conclusions presented to them had been arrived at. 
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The Need for Preparation 


The Inquiry, before it could call a conference in any 
true sense representative of the common thought of aver- 
age Christian men and women, had to set going a com- 
plex and difficult process of preparation. There was no 
question of a widespread desire for a new interpretation 
of the Christian message as a solvent for the morbid con- 
dition of society. Indeed, sensitive people had become as 
dissatisfied with a mere repetition of general ethical 
formulas which, seemingly, no large group of professed 
Christians were seriously trying to apply—and which 
perhaps could not be practically applied—as they were 
with the panaceas so sedulously offered by one-sided 
propagandists. A national conference held immediately 
without adequate preparation would not have satisfied 
these serious seekers. An appeal was, therefore, made 
to the more impatient friends of the venture to permit 
an experiment, on a nation-wide scale, in an entirely new 
method of holding a convention—a method that would 
endeavor to embody the lessons of the more recent ex- 


perience in adult education and in the adjustment of group 
conflict. 


The appeal was successful, and a slowly growing num- 
ber of men and women with a deep-felt concern for the 
object of the Inquiry began to take active part in the 
preliminary activities. A national committee of almost 
two hundred took on the responsibility of guiding the 
venture. It was composed of men and women in many 
walks of life—business men sickened with the unethical 
practices that reign in the commercial and industrial life, 
patriots uneasy about the selfish trend of American for- 
eign policy, heads of great denominational bodies alarmed 
by the growth of worldly standards of appraisal within 
the ranks of their own churches, college teachers and 
students eager to find a synthesis between their knowledge 
and their aspirations, social workers watching with dis- 
may the loss of spiritual dynamic in movements for 
human betterment at a time of unequalled progress in 
the improvement of technique, and many other groups. 
There are on this committee well-known spokesmen of 
organized Christianity but also others who, while they 
have yet to be convinced that the teaching of Christ has 
a direct and definite meaning for the social morality of 
our times, are willing to help in an effort to find out 
whether such a relation can be established. Among these 
founders and others who have since joined the ranks of 


the Inquiry there are also many who are unknown out- 
side a small circle but who bring to bear upon the joint 
effort absolute sincerity, unremitting energy and first-hand 
contacts with the problems under discussion. 


A Realistic Approach 


For a time it seemed that the progress of the venture 
might be held up by differences of opinion as to desirable 
methods. There were some who wanted to have reality 
given to the teachings of Christ by re-interpreting them 
in modern terms and showing how they could and should 
be applied to the most complex problems of our time. 
But others desired that nothing be taken for granted 
except a common search for the good life—not only in 
the individualist terms of the old-fashioned Sunday 
school but also in terms of social responsibility—and that 
the question whether the solvents of conflict discovered 
by such a process are in conformity with Christian teach- 
ing be left for subsequent inquiry. Both parties were 
at one in the conviction that to ensure a realistic procedure 
it was necessary to start with a study of actual facts and 
conditions, especially those that envelop the roots of 
social conflict, so that the essential problems for indi- 
vidual and social conduct might be laid bare and defined. 
They also agreed that this inquiry, to ensure the desired 
result, must be one in which not only experts in the fields 
to be covered but the rank and file of would-be Chris- 
tians and other concerned men and women would take 
their share. 

For this reason, four commissions were created to pro- 
mote, by such means as might seem to them fit, a wide- 
spread inquiry into the Christian stakes in industrial re- 
‘Gions, international relations, race relations and the 

“Church. These four commissions are composed of men 
and women with the same width of interests and variety 
of affiliations as the national committee, each represent- 
ing himself alone and not an organization. The secre- 
taries of the commissions, together with the two executive 
secretaries, form the central staff of the Inquiry, with 
offices at 129 East 52nd Street, New York. 


Since the beginning of these organized activities, in 
1922, several developments are especially noteworthy: 
First, with common emphasis on inquiry through group 
discussion, each commission has made further original 
contributions to the methodology of the venture. These 
will be briefly described below. Second, success in secur- 
ing interest and participation has been achieved in ways 
markedly different from those of enterprises primarily 
concerned with the spreading of opinions. Third, persons 
from different intellectual atmospheres have been brought 
together for an intensive exchange of knowledge and 
experience that is rare in religious movements. For ex- 
ample, at a recent meeting for the preparation of study 
material on prejudice as a social phenomenon there were 
present, among others, a Presbyterian minister, an Italian 
minister, a home mission worker, several Y. M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C. A. local and national officers, a Jewish 
anthropologist, a Negro sociologist, a teacher of social 
work, a student of theology, a woman philanthropist, a 
professor of psychology. 

», Without specifically searching for it, the Inquiry has 
fit upon a stimulus to self-education such as educators 
and text-book writers have long been yearning for. “In 
all my teaching experience,” writes a professor at one 
of the state universities, after trying out a new study 
syllabus of the Inquiry, “I have never had a class so 
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aroused after two weeks in a new course.” The mere 
invitation to take part in a genuine national inquiry in 
many cases has transformed a sleepy men’s Bible class 
into an eager discussion forum or, in other cases, a forum 
given to futile debating into a class for serious study. 


International Relations 


The first commission to get under way was that on 
international relations, dealing with a subject field at 
once the most remote from the every-day experience of 
average Americans and the most warmly debated in the 
years immediately following the war. This commission 
moreover, had to clear the ground as regards admissible 
and inadmissible assumptions for an inquiry endeavoring 
to measure large forces in the life of the nations with 
the aid of standards rejected by some, diversely inter- 
preted by others and so immense in scale as to dwarf 
in comparison the so-called practical ideals built up by a 
frail human statecraft. Nevertheless, it succeeded in 
agreeing on a working basis. The validity of the as- 
sumption that Christianity is an adequate spiritual ideal, 
as a scientific hypothesis, was emphatically affirmed. 
This hypothesis, it was agreed, leaves the door open to 
a continual putting of new, fundamental questions. 

The commission was saved from too theoretical a con- 
ception of its task at an early stage by the demand of 
various Christian associations for a study outline on 
international problems by which the somewhat vague and 
unformed urge, especially of young people, to take part 
in the establishment of a more Christian world order 
might be transformed into intelligent attitudes toward 
the concrete problems in foreign relationships that con- 
front American statesmanship. The result was a study 
outline published in 1923 which has had a wide circula- 
tion and provided a general introduction to a consecutive 
study of international problems and the Christian way of 
life. 

This publication was followed by a series of discussions 
in which men and women prominent in the formation 
of public opinion, in political science and in practical 
foreign politics took part, coming to grips with the crucial 
problems in the ethics of international relations as dis- 
played by current political and social issues. This process 
led to a re-opening of the question as to ways in which 
the commission might infiltrate the many and important 
organizations with which its members were affiliated with 
its quest for fundamental principles of action. Various 
Christian organizations had shown signs of departing 
from the traditional uses of national conventions for the 
debating of current issues in foreign policy or the broad- 
casting of authoritarian pronouncements upon them. But 
none had as yet discovered ways in which the experience 
and moral fervor of average men and women might 
fruitfully be brought to bear upon a discussion of tech- 
nically difficult and involved questions of policy. 

After considerable study, the conclusion was reached 
that the conflict in the international field with which the 
typical church member or public-spirited citizen is in con- 
tact and upon which he must make a choice of action is 
usually a conflict of attitudes of mind rather than of 
immediate personal interests. It was concluded after 
experimentation in group discussion and conduct of con- 
ferences that what the American people need and do 
not at present get through the educational resources avail- 
able to them is help toward understanding the processes 
by which they arrive at their attitudes of mind in the 


| 


field of internationalism. For this reason, the commis- 
sion decided to depart for the time being from its wider 
field of inquiry and to concentrate upon this task of 
stimulating a self-administered or group-administered 


a of attitudes. It has now in preparation a series 
sai f 


discussion outlines on this subject with the aim to help 
people to find out what parts information and emotional 
experiences play in making up their minds on international 
questions and to discover the sources of their information. 

At the same time, the commission is continuing to 
encourage an unbiased study of the facts of international 
relations and to disseminate much needed factual infor- 
mation in a form that invites serious study. Thus the 
American interest in the movement to end war is the 
starting point of several study outlines in preparation for 
the needs of specific groups. On the assumption that for 
the purposes of the Inquiry the existing concerns of 
Christian men and women rather than the relative objec- 
tive importance of various problems in international 
relations must be the basis of discussion, a pamphlet is 
now in preparation for college students whose first point 
of contact with foreign affairs is through their interest 
in international collegiate organizations and activities. 


Similarly, the concern of many church people with 
foreign missions is being used as an opening for deepen- 
ing their interest in the ethics of international relations 
through a study outline on Missions and World Prob- 
lems, soon to be issued. This outline will deal, among 
other things, with such challenging subjects as the immi- 
gration policies of the white races in their effect upon 
the success of missions among the darker people; the 
effect of the world war upon confidence in Christianity ; 
the influences of western industrialism, world commerce 

a i economic imperialism upon mission work. 


Industrial Relations 


The commission on industrial relations analyzed its 
situation somewhat as follows: The established agencies 
of Christianity seemed to have no constructive or media- 
tory role in labor controversies. Individual churchmen 
have here and there taken an active hand, often with 
great effectiveness because their disinterestedness was 
recognized by the different parties; but the Church on 
the whole has confined itself to spiritual Red Cross work, 
leaving the actual outcome of conflict to secular forces. 
In business and industrial relations there are also many 
issues that produce friction without developing acute 
crises, issues into which an individual churchman here 
and there but rarely a church body has felt impelled to 
inject the Christian principles at stake. While such 
virtues as honesty and generosity were taught at large, 
no specifically Christian thought had been brought to 
bear upon a large twilight zone of doubtful practices con- 
doned by the plea that “everybody does it.” Various busi- 
ness agencies were beginning to make themselves felt 
for better standards—vigilance committees, ethical clinics, 
trade practice submittals, etc—but it was a question 
whether the business man’s religion could be said to 
sensitize him in the area of his special temptations. Lastly, 
a survey of the situation indicated that the idealism which 
has often been claimed for the labor movement and which 
“pubtless is latent in trade unionism seemed to get no 
reinforcement from the established agencies of 
religion. 

Taking these fertile but somewhat uncultivated fields 
of Christian endeavor in business and industrial relations 
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as starting points for its operations, the commission first 
endeavored to produce discussion material that would 
bring the parties to labor conflict together for temperate 
analysis and presentation of their case with a reflective 
regard for the facts, an orderly thought-procedure and a 
mediatory spirit. Three pamphlets were issued: The 
Question of Recognizing the Union, The Question 
of the Right to Strike, and A Cooperative Technique 
for Conflict—the last named a brief exposition of a 
new method of group discussion in controversial situa- 
tions not limited to the specific subject field of the com- 
mission. A beginning has been made with the staging 
of such discussions in men’s classes in the churches and 
the enlisting of church groups in the creation of a better 
community morale in labor relations. Progress along 
these lines has been slow because of the difficulty of se- 
curing the participation of churches in a discussion of 
controversies in which their own members may have con- 
flicting material interests. 

More unreserved has been the participation, both of 
churchmen and others, in an inquiry into business situa- 
tions that give rise to moral scruples. A collection has 
been made of the business codes drawn up by the trade 
associations, and a topical summary has been issued to 
stimulate the thought of conference groups of business 
men. One such gathering in Boston declared for the 
bringing together in each church of a small group of busi- 
ness leaders who would meet in the spirit of a social 
confessional, pooling their experience and frankly scru- 
tinizing their business practices in the light of their Chris- 
tian professions. For junior business groups a set of 
study outlines has been issued through the Woman’s 
Press Magazine and is being tested out by clubs in the 
business departments of Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociations. A pamphlet of instructive commitments from 
the business codes of ethics is in preparation. 

The commission’s progress in developing contacts with 
organized labor has been equally slow. This is due partly 
to the fact that labor leadership in its religious affiliations 
had little ready contact with the Inquiry’s initial clientele, 
and partly to the natural guardedness of trade unionists 
who feel doubtful of the good will of church people 
towards labor organization. Fortunately, the rise of 
workers’ education through special classes and in colleges 
is creating a mood of questioning akin to that of the 
Inquiry and makes for contacts in which good faith is 
manifestly taken for granted. 


Race Relations 


It did not take the commission charged with responsi- 
bility in this field long to discover that the problem it 
had to face was made up of a multitude of related prob- 
lems between great varieties of groups among the Amer- 
ican people which, without strict accuracy, were looked 
upon or regarded themselves as separate races or nation- 
alities. There had been no lack of endeavors to promote 
a spirit of mutual tolerance; but somehow the outspoken- 
ness of the churches and the constant reiteration of the 
demand for Christian fellowship only made the more 
glaring the contrast between profession and practice— 
the contrast often between a splendid brotherly feeling 
for the distant heathen and total neglect for the colored 
or foreign-born neighbor in the back street. Moreover, 
the commission found that educational propaganda for 
race tolerance had not kept pace, and probably could not 
keep pace, with the organized propaganda for race dis- 
crimination and hatred. The reason for this failure of 


—- 


much devoted effort seemed to lie in the nature of prej- 
udice and the inability to get rid of it simply by willing to 
do so. 

-.Complicating factors were the extent to which mis- 
ration had been carried on in the guise of science, 
and the pessimism which had seized many of those most 
sensitive to the injustices and humiliations inflicted by 
different groups upon each other. A necessary first step 
was to help people in a process of mental disentanglement 
so that the issues before them as Christians and good 
citizens should be clear and peremptory. Instead of set- 
ting up an expert study of the situation, the commission 
therefore started by preparing material that would help 
individuals and study groups to analyze their own experi- 
ence and their own attitudes. A discussion outline com- 
posed almost entirely of illustrations of concrete incidents 
was published under the name And Who Is My Neigh- 
bor? Study groups were invited to match the given 
material with material from their own knowledge and to 
send in reports setting forth the major problems in race 
relations as discovered by these groups themselves. On 
the basis of these reports, a second outline is to be pub- 
lished with the aim of enabling the same groups and 
others to arrive at Christian solutions for the problems 
disclosed. In short, the whole process is planned on 
democratic lines with emphasis on the practical rather 
than the theoretical aspects of the matter, although 
scientific specialists are collaborating with the commis- 
sion in testing out experimental methods of analyzing 
race attitudes and in producing study material upon such 
controversial topics as the social values and possible con- 


trol of prejudice, the effects of race amalgamation, and 
the like. 


ve is already evident that this method of starting from 
e concrete facts of the situation and of arriving by a 
process of study and discussion at solutions in the con- 
struction of which and commitment to which every student 
will feel he has his part, is meeting with a wide response. 
Publications as far apart in their editorial outlook as 
The Christian Century, Missions, The New York Evening 
Post, The Crisis, The New Republic have endorsed it 
with more than usual cordiality, and leaders in civic edu- 
cational effort widely varying in their approach see in 
it a new and needed reinforcement of their efforts. The 
second part of this inquiry will be as realistic as the first 
and, in addition to such factual information as is basic 
for a reasonable program of individual conduct and social 
action, will embody also examples of policies already ap- 
plied, of first steps already proven helpful or ineffective, 
as the case may be. 

In addition, the commission is preparing discussion ma- 
terial adapted to the needs of specific groups whose in- 
terest in the problem of race relations is as yet limited to 
some particular phase of it. For example, a special com- 
mittee, in an effort to interest teachers and parents in 
the ways in which children acquire undesirable attitudes 
toward persons of other racial or national groups, and in 
the hope of arriving with their aid at practical methods 
of preserving an open mind on racial matters among the 
young, has sent out a preliminary syllabus for use with 
women’s clubs and classes, parent-teacher associations 
and the like. Upon the experience and concerns of these 
4 ffoups, as expressed in their reports and illustrated by 
Concrete incidents as told at these meetings, a more 
elaborate study outline, with additional tools in the form 
of scientific information and results of educational ex- 
periments, will subsequently be based. Another com- 
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mittee (jointly with one of the industrial commission) 
is initiating an inquiry into race relations in industry, 
with the aim of securing a more adequate basis of in- 
formation about actual policies and practices of em- 
ployers and wage-earners than is now available for a 
study outline of special interest to organized labor, to 
employment managers and other industrial groups. A 
more loosely organized group is engaged in a series of 
discussions on Prejudice as a Social Phenomenon in the 
hope of discovering possible ways in which it might be 
eradicated or directed to serve socially desirable ends. 
The interest of a number of distinguished scientists has 
been enlisted in the preliminaries for an investigation of 
the incidence and the biological and social results of race 
amalgamation as at present taking place in America— 
again with a view to the preparation of study material 
available for larger groups of interested laymen. 


The Church 


It was recognized from the outset that, for an 
effective inquiry into the Christian way of life in 
human relationships, it would be valuable to have an 
equally searching inquiry into the way in which the 
Church, as the organized embodiment of Christianity, 
itself is meeting the demand for a spiritual dynamic. 
The commission appointed to promote this branch of 
the Inquiry, like the others, approached its task real- 
istically, with a full consciousness of the difficulty of 
coordinating the expert knowledge of leaders in this 
field with the experience and desires of conscientious 
rank and file participants in church activities. At one 
of the first meetings, the range of the inquiry was 
disclosed by such questions as the following: Should 
the minister stir up the people or comfort them? 
Should the church do anything about economic ques- 
tions? Does the church help or hinder religious 
progress? Can one be a Christian without being a 
church member? 

By a laborious system of conferences of all kinds, 
with church workers and administrative officers, with 
groups of women and of college students, of mis- 
sionaries and of pastors, questions were collected that 
represented real problems in the minds of those’ who 
put them and were tested for their genuineness as 
matters of general concern. Thus the material was 
accumulated for study outlines along three lines: a 
syllabus for student groups that could be used in 
the colleges and seminaries to stimulate independent 
thinking under conditions that guarantee a reverent 
attitude toward the end to be attained; a syllabus 
for average members of churches, suitable for dis- 
cussion by men’s and wo:nen’s Bible classes; a syl- 
labus of subjects calling for sustained research for 
submission to groups in theological colleges who, 
under the guidance of a faculty member, would form 
seminars for working them out and thus make original 
contributions of scientific as well as practical value. 

Three principles underlie each of these inquiries: 
Thoroughgoing appraisal of the church in the light of 
criticism, avoiding anything like an apologia; free- 
dom from control by conventional ideas or institu- 
tional interests, but with the definite purpose of 
ascertaining how the church can help in forwarding 
the Christian way of life; recognition at every step 
of the requirements of a thoroughly democratic pro- 
cedure. 


The commission did not formulate the problems to 
be studied but tried methodically to stimulate their 
formulation by those who feel most keenly about 
them. In doing so, it has succeeded, like the other 
rae in imbuing the very process of pre- 
@minary inquiry with educational significance. For 
example, in searching for the causes of discrepancies 
between church pronouncements and church activi- 
ties, the participants were led to examine their own 
attitudes, not only toward the church but also to- 
ward society. Staunch adherents to the authorita- 
tive teachings of their church were led to exchange 
views with those who, while active in the church, 
had come to doubt the efficacy of its methods and 
with those who, while conscious of the need for an 
organized Christian fellowship, had failed to find that 
need satisfied by the actual functioning of any con- 
gregation and had lost their affiliation with any 
church, 

The study outline for rank and file church people 
is now in the press, soon to be published under the 
challenging title, Why The Church? The outline for 
student groups will be published later this year. 


Spread of the Inquiry 


lt appears from this review of activities sponsored 
by the four commissions of the Inquiry that, for the 
lume, the purpose of inquiry overshadows that of 
holding a national convention. Nevertheless, that 
object has never been lost sight of. Indeed, the pros- 
pect of merging the results of their study with those 
of others from Maine to Texas, from Washington 
to Florida, is for many participant groups a stimulus 
\) ‘@ earnest application that is often lacking in a pre- 

stribed course of study for self-education alone. Many 
of the problems entering into the field of inquiry 
cannot, of course, be settled in two years or in twenty. 
But it is expected that in a year from now the hold- 
ing of a national conference will be justified by two 
considerations: a practical agreement over a wide 
area on first steps that needs only to be made known 
clearly and forcibly enough to become the basis for 
policy and action by the permanent agents of organ- 
ized Christianity ; progress in the simultaneous analy- 
sis of problems in human relationships by widely 
differing study groups that will make it possible to 
define the major difficulties that stand in the way of 
solutions—net results in a deepening of and con- 
centration of the Inquiry perhaps rather than in ends 
achieved. At any rate, the methods employed have 
ensured that a representative conference of partici- 
pants in the Inquiry will base its discussions upon 
vital concerns and pooled experience. 

The lack of an established machinery of promotion, 
at first regarded as a possible hindrance to the spread 
of the Inquiry has, in fact, proved an advantage in 
view of its specific objectives. It has lessened the 
temptation to use mechanically mailing lists that 
ensure a rapid but superficial propaganda and made 
it necessary to invent and experiment in more inten- 
sive methods of promotion leading to a high degree 
of active participation. It will be noted that this de- 
4 gna of the Inquiry and the literature it has issued 

s not give the names of prominent leaders. The 
reason for this is the same motive that has directed 
the whole of the promotional method, namely a desire 
that the enterprise should commend itself by its aims 
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rather than by its personnel and that it should be 
carried throughout by the force of active participa- 
tion without having to rely upon a more general benev- 
olent but inactive support. 


In practice, the spread of the Inquiry is both “from 
the top” and “from the bottom.” National officers of 
great religious bodies as well as educational and civic 
associations have been among the first to see the 
significance of the enterprise and have adapted such 
of its ingredients as fitted the particular spirit of their 
church or organization to its particular methods. On 
the other hand, some national officers have been led to 
a serious study of the Inquiry and its method by the 
interest displayed in local churches and local groups 
of their membership. 


Who are the participants? They are as varied in 
their affiliations as the idealistic manhood and woman- 
hood of America. In a few cases, a family church has 
staged a facsimile Inquiry with commissions of 
church members in the four major fields and periodical 
progress reports and joint conferences. In others, a 
local group has been formed on purpose to take up 
the Inquiry and broadcast it through the churches of 
the community. In yet others, a college or seminary 
forms the nucleus of enthusiasm with other local par- 
ticipants. In one community, a group of immigrants, 
representative of a number of nationalities, is meeting 
and sending enlightening reports to the race com- 
mission. In another, a group of employers and wage- 
earners is conscientiously endeavoring to apply to a 
critical situation the method of cooperative adjust- 
ment of their differences laid down in one of the 
pamphlets of the industrial commission. A whole 
conference of women interested in foreign missions 
becomes imbued with the spirit of the Inquiry and, 
with the aid of the international commission, trans- 
forms its program. Here and there a specialist gives 
his time and effort to produce evidence on an indi- 
vidual problem raised by one of the Inquiry’s ques- 
tionnaires. Increasingly, national Christian bodies 
appeal to the Inquiry ior cooperation in improving 
their own educational literature, or the procedure ot 
their conferences and institutes. Scientists, dubious 
of the ability of Christian organizations to adopt a 
scientific point of view, have changed their estimate 
and are cordial in their collaboration. Preachers who 
have had a large and deserved success in sensitizing 
the conscience of their hearers have come to doubt 
the durable efficacy of their method and are throw- 
ing their influence into efforts to create a mood of 
independent thinking among the rank and file. 

There is also criticism: from those who consider 
the process too slow and from those who think it too 
rapid, from those who desire more emphasis on the 
contributions of experts and from those who desire 
less of it, from those who fear that definite commit- 
ments, bringing with them more unrest and dissent, 
will be reached and from those who fear that they 
will not be reached. In short, the Inquiry is alive, 
shapeless as it may seem to some who are accustomed 
to work through more deeply channeled organiza- 
tions and indefinite as is its duration. It does not 
rely on the powers of some single outstanding per- 
sonality; it has no regular membership; its only finan- 
cial resources are the voluntary contributions of individual 
participants. It is not an agency nor a movement, but 
just an “organized mood.” 


| 
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‘ml NTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS AND THE CHRIS- 
vin WAY OF LIFE. Single copy 30c; per dozen 


_ This pamphlet contains a syllabus of questions topically 
divided into fourteen chapters, to each of which corre- 
spond selected readings which light up the questions with 
pertinent and vivid fact and opinion. The questions sys- 
tematically open to view the difficulties in the way of 
right relationships between nations and invite attention 
to the specific demands which a more Christian world 
order would make upon the attitudes and practices of 
average citizens, 


A COOPERATIVE TECHNIQUE FOR CONFLICT. 
Single copy 20c; per dozen $2.00. 


A little treatise on discussion—especially as applied 
to social questions of the more contentious sort. It con- 
tains (1) a statement of the principles according to which 
social problems can be cooperatively dealt with; (2) a set 
of guiding suggestions by which chairman and disputants 
can make the speaking yield a maximum of advance in 
group thinking; and (3) concrete examples of the course 
of analysis by which certain questions have been co- 
operatively solved. 


THE QUESTION OF “RECOGNIZING 
UNTON.” Single copy 30c; per dozen $3.00. 


THE 


\ 
Soe QUESTION OF “THE RIGHT TO STRIKE.” 
Single copy 30c; per dozen $3.00. 


These pamphlets are issued as a new type of dis- 
cussion material. They deal each with a contentious prob- 
lem in modern labor relations displayed in such a form 
that disputants representing the points of view of em- 
ployer, wage-earner, and consumer may thresh out their 
claims in a setting which keeps them aware of the spiritual 
values at stake in the situation. Each pamphlet sets out 
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(1) an illustrative instance of the problem; (2) an 
analysis of the interests involved; (3) questions to draw 
from the group a mutual testing of claims; (4) defini- 
tions and explanations of technical matters: and (5) 
questions to draw out and test proposals looking toward 
action. The questions are interspersed with thought- 
provoking quotations of fact and responsible opinion. 


AND WHO IS MY NEIGHBOR? Single copy, cloth 
i $1.00, paper bound 75c; per dozen $10.00 and 
$7.50. 


This outline for the study of race relations in America 
is built up from actual incidents contributed by men and 
women of diverse experiences and deals with contacts 
between different racial and national groups. With the 
aid of questions and suggestions, it aims to enable dis- 
cussion groups and individual readers to understand the 
nature of the problems involved and, not least, of their 
own attitudes toward other peoples and races. It invites 
them to share in the finding of solutions that will harmon- 
ize the demands of social experience with their religious 
ideals. 

SHORTLY TO BE PUBLISHED 


WHY THE CHURCH? Single copy 40c; per dozen 
$4.00. 


A syllabus of questions for use by forums and discus- 
sion classes. The approach is from the point of view of 
the average church member. The pamphlet includes 
twelve sections, covering some of the principal functions 
of the church and consisting of questions suggested by 
many persons representing varied experiences and convic- 
tions, together with comment and quotations from cur- 
rent literature—the latter presented as illustrations of con- 
temporary thought, not as sources for the right answers 
to the questions. 


All of the above are published by the Association Press, 
New York. 


Printed in the U. S. A. 


